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CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 


WoorLEenandother ManuFacTurEs 


GREAT-BRITAIM. 


Intended as a SurpLEMENT to Mr. Gee's Diſ- 
courſe on the Trade and Navigation of this 
Kingdom. 


And divided into Three Parts. 


* 


PART I. 


Containing general Remarks on the Danger with which | 


the woollen Manufactures of Gręat- Britain are threatened 
by the late Erection of Manufactures of the ſame kind 


in Spain. As alſo, on the Running of Englih and Iris 


Wool, the true Cauſe of it, the Progreſs it is likely to 
make, and the Method to prevent it. 
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THE 
E DIT MY 


PREFACE. 


HE author of the following treatiſe, 


Mr. D , 7s a gentleman who, 


from his earlieſt education, had conceived a 


ffrong inclination to the woollen manufacture. 


A ſoon as he was able to ſet up in buſineſs, he 


ſettled a correſpondence at Cadiz, with an in- 
tent of trading in that commodity to _— 
and the Weſt- Tndtes. 

Having acquired a thorough tit of 
the woollens with which Spain is ſupplied from 
England, he formed a deſign of making him- 
ſelf alſo maſter of the ſeveral articles with 
which that country is furniſhed by our neigh- 
bours. With this view he went abroad, and 

A 2 


reſided 


iv The PREFACE. 

refided ſeveral years at | Amſterdam, Paris, 
and Marſeilles. 5 

During bis ftay in Holland, he bought up 

large aſſort ments of the different cloths made at 
Amſterdam, Leyden, and Vervies; as like- 
wiſe of the ſeveral camlets manufactured at 

_ Leygen; by which means he had an opportu- 
nity of examining thoroughly into thoſe diffe- 
rent branches of the Dutch manufuctures. 

| At Paris he procured recommendations from 

| his correſpondent at Cadiꝝx, to the principal 

; 

| 


- 
r 4 


merchants of the cities of Roan, Amiens, 
L1fte, Mans, Rheims, Abbeville, Louviers, 
Elheuf, Sedan, &c. with whom he dealt 
very largely at ſundry times, and thereby ac- 
quired alſo a knowledge of their reſpective ma- 
nufaffures. The long ſtay he made in that 
capital afforded him an opportunity of mak- 
ing a general acquaintance, eſpecially with 
perſons well verſed in the commerce of that 
kingdom, 

From Paris he went to Marſeilles, "EN 
| | ene by his di ferent correſpondents, 


There 
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ere he took houſe, and was concerned in 
_ exporting cloths of different ſorts to Turky + 
which, ſucceeding to his wiſhes, be left off Bis 
| Spaniſh trade in 1735. in order 70 apply 
himſelf intirely to that of his laft place of 
refidence. It was not long before he became 
acquainted with the manufacturers of Lan- 
 guedec, by viſiting the different fabrics of that 
province, in order.to buy up woollen goods for 
the ſea-port towns of the Levant. There he 
was witneſs to ſeveral moſt intereſting events. 
He ſaw a new ſyſtem eftabliſhed for de- 
moliſhing what little trade was ſtill carried 
en from England to Turky, by erecting 
a manufacture of cloths, exatly reſembling 
thoſe which are made in England for the L- 
vant trade: be ſaw likewiſe the ſurpriſing ſuc- 
ceſs it met with for many years; and tbe till 


more ſurpriſing revolutions by which it was 


at length intirely ſubverted. Nothing eſcaped 
his vigilance and attention; he diſcovered even 


the ſeveral intereſis r aN in ' this un- 
dertaking. 
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This 2 em, fo admirably well dared 


. for. the advancement of the woollen manu- 
Factures and trade of that province, by ob- 


Aructing the conſumption of Engliſh and 
Dutch cloths in Turky, was ſoon ſucceeded by 


another of a quite oppoſite nature. Prepoſte- 


rous alterations were made in the eftabliſh- 


ment above mentioned, and theſe alterations 


ruined the reputation of the manufacture, to- 


gether with the trade itſelf. Beſides, they 
wanted to follow the example of our Turky com- 


| pany, inſending only a ſmall quantity of cloth ta 


the Levant, in order to raiſe the price of it. 
This project was agreed to, and by the fingle 


Atrote of à pen, the number of pieces of cloth 


manufactured yearly in Languedee, was di- 


miniſbed by thirty thouſand. 


As Mr. D bad always an intent 


to return to his native country, he took par- 


ticular care ro collect the beſi memoirs and 
papers that he poſſibly could, relating to the 
Levant trade, and in the year 1742 be re- 


tired from — Having but a few 
affairs 
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| affairs fo ſettle, towards the end of the year 
1743, he committed the management of them 
to & friend, and returned to Paris. 

France having declared war againſt Eng- 
land in the month of March, 1 744, be ab- 
termined to wait the iſſue in that metro- 
polis. Here he made à diligent inquiry into 
the method by which the commerce of that 
great kingdom is adminiſtered, and put bim- 
ſelf to a conſiderable expence in procuring many 
curious particulars, and important manu- 
 ſeripts upon this ſulject. Furniſhed with 
theſe diſcoveries, as ſoon as the peace was con- 
cluded, he returned to his native country, 
where he now lives in a philoſophical retire- 
ment, and has been at ſome pains to arrange 
and digeſt the reſult of bis EI in 
foreign countries. = 
As there is no one ſubject more intereſting 
to Great Britain than the preſervation and 
increaſe of her woollen manufactures, he has 
therefore thought proper to examine this firſt, 
A 4. 37 
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by means s of the preſent diſcourſe, which is di- 
vided into three parts. _ 

In the firſt part, now Her d to the =, the 
author exhibits a ſhort view of tbe great decreaſe 
of the wwoollen manufacture in England in Mr. 
Gee's time, viz. in 1723; and extracts are 
given in the notes, of what that able writer 
has ſaid upon this jubjeff. . From thence be 
enters into aneceſſary detail of the far greater 
loſes which this trade has reaſon to appre- 
hend, from the woollen manufactures lately 
erected in Spain in imitation of thoſe of Eng- 
land; manufactures that have been carried 
on with an amazing rapidity. The parti- 
culars thereof the reader ill find in the bilio- 
rical notes. 

To this important ſubject ſucceeds a > Her- 
tation on the running of our wool, the real 
| cauſe of it, and how greatly it may. increaſe 
by the large quantity of ſurplus wool in Eng- 
land, which muſt inevitably be the conſequence 
F the e ruin 9 9 our trade with 


Spain. 


From 
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From thence he proceeds to the general 
means of preventing thoſe different dangers 
which conſiſt in erecting ſeveral new manu- 
factures in this kingdom,. as well for Turky 
as Italy, and other. places, in order to com- 
penſate hereby the loſs which our merchants 
are like to ſuſtain from the imminent ruin of 
our woolen trade in e and fig; W, * 
Indies. 
Aster giving a | detail BE * new. eſt a- 
bliſhments, he takes notice of the obſtacles which 
the execution f them may poſſibly meet with 
from the frugal management of foreign manu- 
factures; and le fhews,. that theſe obſtacles 
cannot be removed but ap: the ' legrflative: au- 
thority. | 
In the ſecond part be. gives a general idea 
of the nature of theſe obſtacles, which confift + 
partly in the manner in which our Turky 
trade is directed, and partly in the internal 
dgfects of our own manufattures, which un- 
happily deprive us of the 0699 advan- 
_ Zages 
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tages that ought naturally t ariſe from the | 
great conſumption of our wool. 5 


Aſter this general account, be enters into 
a detail concerning the reſpective advantages 
of England and France in the Turky trade ; 


the biftory of the eftabliſhment of the woolen 


manufafures for that empire in the province 


of Languedoc, the immenſe fortunes that have 
been made there, as well as at Marſeilles, in 


conſequence of the dearneſs of Engliſh cloth, 


which has ſo greatly contributed to the pro- 


greſs of the French manufa#ures ; the ſtrange 
alterations that were made afterwards in 


Languedoc, which muſt have unavoidably re- 


vi ved the conſumption of our woollens in the Le- 


to avail themſelves of fo favourable an oppor- 
tunity, by ſacrificing a very inconfiderable 


part of their profits, to recover the full ex- 


tent of” their former commerce. 
To this ſucceeds a conciſe account if th the 


trade which the city of Marſeilles carries on 


with the ſea-port towns of the Levant, and 
; | the 
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the coaſt of Barbary; and there he ſhews of 
how little benefit this great and extenfive 


In the third part he enters previoufly 
into 4 wecefſary diſcuſſion of the different 


_ - fprejuagices that obtain at Londen, in regard 


to the propertzes attributed to the Engliſh and 
Iriſb wool, as kkewife to the dearneſs of the 
workmen employed in the manufafures, which 
is looked upon as the cauſe of the dearneſs of 

the Engliſh cloth, and of the vaſt progreſs 
which the foreign manufaftures employed in 
the Turky trade baue made, to the ruin 
of the commerce of this hingdem. And 


here he proves by indubitable fats, that this 


dearneſi is not ſo general as people imagine, 
compared to the price of foreign manufatFures 
and in fine, that this opinion or prejudice ad- 
mits of a great number of limitations and re- 
Atrictions; which, in conjunction with other 
fads, is a demonſtrati ve argument, tbas it 
is. not impaſible to ſettle the prite of the Eng- 
liſh manufatiures on a modbrate footing.” 

He 
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He proceeds afterwards to prove, that this 
fame dearneſs of the ſeveral workmen is not 
the only cauſe of the real dearneſs of the cloth, 
eſpecially of that which is made for the Turky 
trade; but that there are others, as yet un- 
known to the public, ſuch as ſome fecret 
defefts that muſt certainly prevail in tbe 


internal direction of the manufactures, and a 


want of proper order and frugality in their 

different operations; things in which the 

Dutch and their imitators the French excel. 
Hence it may appear neceſſary to encourage 


Foreigners to come and bring over with them 
their ſeveral arts and induſtry into this hing- 


dom, after the example of ſo many other Eu- 
ropean powers, who are all directed by theſe 


principles, in order to introduce the very ſame 


frugality and management, purſuant to ſome 
fecret reſolutions formerly taken in this king- 
dom. 

In fine, he points out at the end of this 
third part the advantageous conſequences that 
muſt a accrue to Great Britain, eſpecially in 

favour 
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favour of the proprietors of paſture grounds, 
and of the vaſt number of unemployed people, 
from the execution of whatever has been pro- 


poſed in the whole work, | 
Theſe three parts may, perhaps, oblige the 


author hereafter to pubhſh ſome larger dif- 


courſes on this ſubjed# : one, however, he pro- 
miſes, if he finds it is likely to be of ſervice to 
the public; this is a particular treatiſe con- 

cerning the trade of the city of Marſeilles to 
Turky and the coaſts of Barbary, (a general 
idea of which will be exhibited in the ſecond 
part} the ſeveral merchandizes exported and 
imported, the duties of exportation and im- 


portation, commiſſion, and others; their 


weights and meaſures; their different uſages 
of buying, ſelling, and bartering, the ſeveral 
accompts that are uſed in the merchandizes 
of the Levant ; and other circumſtances of 

the like nature. 
To this will be annexed a plan of the com- 
merce of the Engliſh, Dutch, and Venetians, 
| with 

2 
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with ſome ſecret papers upon” this lhre, 
tubicb' may be of particular utility: the 
2wheole compared with that of France; in or- 
der to form as it were à complete treatiſe of 


| the Turky trade By this parallel it will 
appear, of what great conſequence this trade 


could be made to Great Britain, end yet how 
little ſbe has hitherto benefited by it, notwith=- {| 
landing the intmenſe advantages that might | 
naturally be expected from her manu- 
factures of drfferent kinds, from her com- 
merce, her navigation, and the credit of her 
public funds, if this trade was but well con- 
To this, a treatiſe will be added, on the 
traus which England might be enabled to car 
ry on from Port Mahone to Turky, to the 
different countries in the Mediterranean, to 
Portugal, and the coaſts of Africa,. like that 
carried on in Eaſt-India, and called the 
cuaſting trade, independently f that which 
fabfts direłsly between England and Turky ; {| 
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if Port Malus mas made 8 free port, with 
 weceſlary. reſpridtions . kewever, in ofder 10 
| avoid any prejudice which might. ariſe to the 
2 and commerce of. Great Bri- 
| And it will be made to appear, that 
jg ee which would quickly. become 
the center of the commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean, might render the trade from our Ame- 
rican colonies to the French * of * 
fer vice to the nation. 

In fine, ſeveral other important tracts 
will be ſubjoined, all en the ſame ſubjet?, of 
which account will be given in proper time. 
For this larger merk, which bill make a 
volume in quarte, is mt to be ſent abroad, 

till the author is ſatisfied that it can be of 
fervice to the free traders of this nation: for 
under the preſent circumſtances, it is pre- 
fumed that inſtructions of this kind, which 


they cannot put in practiſe, would be e equally 
ow and wel to them. 
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"Such is the intire plan of the work which 

Mr. D intends to publiſh concerning the 
pong and other manufuctures, :as well as 
the foreign trade of Great Britain; if be 
ſhould have reaſon hereafter to think-that his 
propoſal will be © acceptable to the nati- 
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R. Gee has given ſo clear and 
M diſtinct an account of the 
ed meaſures taken by the diffe- 
rent powers of Europe, for the eſtabliſh- - 
ing of woollen manufactures in their re- 
ſpective dominions, and of the damage 
which thoſe of Great-Britain have there- 
by ſuſtained, that I ſhall wave entering 
into a detail of facts ſo well known, 
and confine myſelf intirely to the dan- 

125 . ger 


6 . | 
ger with which the Engliſh 88 
tures are menaced by the eftabliſhment. 
of thoſe lately erected in Spain, an &-- 
ſtabliſhment, which unleſs timely oppoſ- 
ed, muſt, inevitably produce, a confider- 

able increaſe in the running of Engliſh 
and Iriſh wool into foreign parts: And 
this is what I ſhall conſider in the firſt 
ſection of this work. 

In the ſecond ſection, under the title 
of general means, I ſhall propoſe a 
method to prevent thoſe very dangers, 
and to ſupport the credit of the woollen 
manufacture in England. At the ſame 
time 1 ſhall lay down the ſeveral im- 
pediments that may obſtruct the ſucceſs 
of their execution; and at length I ſhall 
prove the impoſſibility of ſurmounting 
them, unleſs the legiſlature will think 
proper to interpoſe, by taking the 
actual ſtate of the woollen manufacture 
of Great-Britain under their . 
ration. 

' SECTION 


SGW Uxcriox I. | 

R. Gee ſhews extremely well 
| the great encouragement given 
by France to the woollen manufacture, 
as alſo by the Czar Peter, the two nor- 
thern powers, and by ſeveral princes of 
Germany. The houſe of Auſtria now 


. Aker in the fourth of France had ended 
the civil wars, he, the better to increaſe his revenue, 
re-eſtabliſhed all ſorts of manufactures, which, accord- . 
ing to Puffendorf and others, drew. great riches into 
that kingdom. Gee on trade, p. 93. 4th ed. 

The charge that France was at to get Joes van Ro- 
bee out of Holland, the giving him what encourage 
ment he deſired, and free exerciſe of the proteſtant re- 
ligion for himſelf, and all he ſhould bring with him, 
ſhew, that Lewis XIV knew ſuch jewels, as eſta- 
bliſhing manufactures in his kingdom, could not be too 
dear bought. And as I have mentioned the Czar of 


Muſcovy, and his great undertakings and penetration 


in trade, I think it neceſſary here to mention them a- 
gain. He bath taken ſteps beyond any monarch men- 
tioned in hiſtory; others have given great prizes to get 
KKillful workmen into their cou ntry, in which he has 
12 been 


( 4 ) 
purſues the ſame method ; the houſe 
of Savoy, without any wool of her 
own growth, has erected manufactures 


ſufficient for the uſe of her ſubjects ; 
| 1 and 


0 as forward as any of them : WE beyond all this 


he has not only travelled over Europe himſelf, and 
wrought like a mechanic to gain experience, but ſent 


young men, his natural-born ſubjeQs, into ſeveral 
parts of Europe, and bound them apprentices, and gave 
large ſums of money to have them inſtructed in the 
knowledge of manufactures; ſome of which were 
placed in London, to learn the arts of ſhip-building, 
watch-making, & c. ſome in our inland towns, 28 
Birmingham, Sheffield, &c. to learn the art of work- 
ing in iron; and other parts, to learn the woollen 
manufacture. id. ibid. 

The French endeavourinꝑ to die the trade and 
manufactories of that kingdom, found out ſeveral ways 
to prevent the importation of our woollens into Fi rance, 
and to tire out the Engliſh merchants: : thoſe proceed- 
ings gave ſpirit .to Sweden, and ſeveral German prin- 
ces, to follow the example of France; they were 
alſo willing to try whether they could not lay the Eng- 
liſh woollen manufactures under ſuch prohibitions and 
difficulties, as to exclude the wearing them in their re- 
ſpective dominions. How far they have e is 
too well ROWE id, ibid, 
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and the King of the two Sicilies has 


| likewiſe adopted the ſame plan. 


What more then remained, to render 
this conſpiracy againſt the woollen ma- 
nufactures of England, general to all 


Europe, than to ſee it ſtrengthened by 


the acceſſion of Spain and Portugal? 
The former has already made an attempt 
towards it, and the latter in all pro- 


| bability will ſoon follow the example. 


This is indeed a point that merits the 


moſt ſerious conſideration of the Britiſh 


We-may judge what part France has gained from 
us by examining into the mighty demand there was for 


our woollen goods, when France was vifited with the 


plague, and were ſtop'd from ſupplying foreign mar- 
kets : the demand for our woollen goods increaſed to 
ſo great a degree, that the like has not happened for 
many years ; but as ſoon as that country was freed from 


the plague, they again ſupplied thoſe markets as for- 


merly, and the demand for ours gradually ſunk. Id. 
ibid. | 


Now as we have ſo many competitors in the wool- 


| bn manufactury, and France, &c. has gained fo great 


a part from us, and ſo many places endeavour to keep 
oy our woollen manufactures, &c, id. ibid. 


|. nation ; 


nation; for the loſſes which our manu- N 
factures have hitherto ſuſtained, are 
nothing to compare to thoſe which 
muſt one day or other ariſe from the 
eſtabliſhment of woollen manufactures 
in Spain. Here it is that the ſtorm 
ſeems to gather, and to threaten the 
utter ruin and deſtruction of our En- 
gliſh manufactures, eſpecially by means 
of the Engliſh arkficers lately gone over | 
to that country, _ 
The manufacture of fine broad cloth 
of Guadalaxara, was the firſt eſſay 
made by Spain towards an eſtabliſh- 
ment of this nature. The next ſtep 
was to erect manufactures for common 
cloths in Catalonia, and in the king-- 
dom of Valentia ; ' afterwards to make 
cloth for the troops; and at length to 
work up bays and other woollen ſtuffs 
at Sevil, And now ſhe intends to make 
the woollen trade the great ſtaple of 
that kingdom, by means of the manu- 
| factures 


„ 
factures lately erected, and to imitate 
the ſeveral ſorts of Engliſh cloth, which 


have been fo long conſumed in that 


country. | 
The Spaniards have begun b to 


ſhake off the yoke of their natural lazi- 


neſs, and to reliſh the ſweets that neceſ- 


ſarily flow from induſtry and labour. 
And in this they have been greatly 
encouraged by a very powerful pro- 
tector, who has given , new vigour to 
thoſe favourable diſpoſitions. Hence, 
that eager deſire of getting information, 
of receiving different propoſals for the 


promoting of trade, and likewiſe of re- 


warding the reſpective authors of them 
with that generoſity which is inſepa- 
rable from a great ſtateſman in ſo po- 


tent a monarchy. Hence the. filk ma- 


nufactures have been carried on with 
ſuch rapidity. Hence meaſures have 
been ſo wiſely concerted, and ſo ſecret- 
ly executed, by the ſecret and artful 
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„ 
emiſſaries of that monarchy reſiding in 
London; to deprive England of the 
very ſource of her treaſure, namely her 
woollen manufacture. * 
Hence 


* ExtraQts from the hiſtorical Mercury. Hague, April 
17 50, P. 415, 416. The principal merchants of the 
kingdom have preſented di ifferent propoſals to render their 
trade the moſt flouriſhing in Europe. The ting has graci- 
ouſly received them, and ordered his miniſters to examine 
them, and then to make a proper report of them, In the 
mean time his majefly has given directions, that the ma- 
nufattures erected at Guadalaxara and at Fernand ſhall 
be improved, and ſupported on ſuch a footing as may. in- 
creaſe their reputation, With this view he has aſſigned 
a fund of 32,000 livres, to be paid monthly to the pro- 
jectors, in order to enable them ta extend and improve their 
manufattures. 

This regulation has 1 its Heer ſooner than was 
imagined; for we have been informed, that the manu- 


fatture of Fernand has increaſed conſiderably, by means 


of the great number of artificers, who have been invited 
thither from various parts, and by the great ſale of cloths 

and other ſtuffs which are manufactured in that place. 

Extratts of the hiſtorical Mercury. Hague, 1750. 
tom. p. 68. Article from Madrid, The 3 
lately erected grow more flouriſhing every day. The number 
of foreign artificers employed there, are above 600 ; they 
are all Engliſh, and moſt of them Roman Catholics. It 
| | was 


1 

Hence in fine we may date the be- 
ginning of a ſyſtem of induſtry, which 
will enable Spain one day or other to 
provide for herſelf and her vaſt colonies, 
and by that means keep moſt of her 
treaſure at home; which ſyſtem, not- 
withſtanding the great ſecrecy . 


was debated i in council, 3 thoſe few who ae Pee 
teflants ſhould be ſent bach; but political reaſons prevailed 
with the government to keep them, and even to allow them 
the liberty of worſhipping God after their own way in 
private, with a promiſe that they ſhould nat be moleſted 
by the inquiſition. 

Idem. Nov. 1750. p. 531 and 532. T hey have laid before 
the king the flate of the woollen manufactures erefigd in 
his kingdom ſince his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne ; and 
this has met with the deſired ſucceſs. There are actually 
abeut 5000 artificers employed, among whom are reckoned 
above 1000 foreigners. Here they make cot for the 


troops, &c, 


Dec. 1750. p. 638. The king being deſirous ta con- 
tribute as much as hoſſe ible to the ſucceſs of the new manu- 
factures erefted in his dominions, his majeſly has efla- 
bliſhed a fund, which is to be appropriated intirely to the 
payment of the artificers, and other perſons empinyed 7 in 
thoſe manufa tures, 


by 


610 
by the court, appears plain enough, 
to convince us beforehand of the con- 
ſequences it may have on ſubjects of a 
different nature. 
. The proofs we are going to produce 
of this very ſyſtem, will demonſtrate, 
that if in Mr, Gee's time (1723) the 
| balance between England and this mo- 
narchy was very near equal +; the 
period 1s drawing near, in which ſeveral 
European nations will continue to enrich 
themſelves with the treaſures of the new 
world, while Great-Britain will ſee her- 
ſelf 


+ Spain takes from us broad-cloths, druggets, cal- 
limancoes, bays, ſtuffs of divers kinds, leather, fiſh, 
tin, lead, corn, &c. The commodities England takes 
from them, are, wine, oil, fruit of divers kinds, wool, 
55 cochineal, and dying ſtuffs. 8 on trade. c. 

"+ 8 we received a great ballance from them in 
bullion, but ſince the houſe of Bourbon has filled the 
Spaniſh throne, and introduced French ſtuffs and 
French faſhions, it is preſumed the ballance is but very 
fmall in our favour. id. p. 16. 
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(ur "I 
ſelf expoſed to the danger of making up 
the loſs to Spain, with bullion drawn 
from other countries. 
The new ee of Spain can- 


not fail making a very rapid progreſs 


for two principal reaſons: the firſt is 
the great quantity of wool of all forts 
with which that country abounds ; the 


| ſecond is the facility the Spaniards will 


find in increaſing the number of their 
artificers, as well natives as foreigners, 
two propoſitions the truth of which I 

intend here to demonſtrate, | 


| r  ProroSIT1ON, 

This kingdom produces a vaſt quan- | 
tity of different ſorts of wool, The two 
England, above all other places, ought to be uſed 


well by Spain, becauſe we take more of their products 


than all the reſt of Europe does beſides ; and even upon 
the account of trade, if a ſtrict ſearch was to be made 
in the ballance, it would be found Spain is as much o- 
bliged to us,' as we are to them, for taking off thoſe 
extraordinary quantities of their oil, wine, fruit, and 
other productions. Id. c. 33. p. 169. | 


hc 12) 
Caſtiles, and the neighbourin g part of 
Arragon, together with the kingdom of 
Eſtremadura, abound with thoſe ſheep, 
whoſe wool is eſteemed over all Europe 

for its ſuperior beauty and fineneſs. 
The provinces ſituated on the Medi- 
terranean, afford only common wool, 
of the ſame quality as that of England, 
Ireland, and Languedoc. The expor- 
tation of that of Catalonia is prohibited 
becauſe of the manufactures of that 
province: The wool of the kingdom of 
Valentia, and of the neighbouring part 
of Arragon, is of the ſame quality as 
the fineſt Engliſh wool, and is permit- 
ted to be exported: The wool of An- 
daluſia is not quite ſo fine; and that of 
the kingdom of Granada and Navarre 
is very coarſe. Thus all theſe ſorts of 
wool of midling fineneſs are very pro- 
per for manufacturing ſuch cloth as 

England generally exports to Nin. 


This 
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This very woot is at preſent one of 


the principal ſupports of the manu- 


factures of Italy, nnn Lan e 


and Holland. 


In the laſt er 1 it is uſed 


in the manufacturing of thoſe cloths 


that are called two ells“ (which is 


their breadth) for the Turky trade; and 
of other ſtrong cloths for the ſame place, 
Muſcovy, and Perſia, and ſeveral other 


parts. At Marſeilles it is uſed in the 
making of cloths, and caps of ſeveral 


ſorts, for the ſea-port towns: of the Le- 


vant; it is uſed for the ſame purpoſe 


in Languedoc, as alſo for clothing the 


troops; a very confiderable quantity of 
it is carried over to Tunis in Barbary, 


by the way of Marſeilles, for the manu- 
facturing of thoſe ſtrong caps, of which 
the Turks make their turbants; at 
Venice it is manufactured into a ſtrong 


thick cloth for the Turky trade, which | 


they call, Says and Parangons; the 
7. „ Dutch meaſure. greateſt 


174) = 
greateſt part of this" cloth is died in 
_ crimſon, in order to hide the dirt or 
fpots, for which reaſon, it is uſed for 
houſings, or horſe cloths, the cover- 
ing of camels, for the accoutrements of - 
officers, and other purpoſes; and the 
reſt of it is died in different colours; in 
fine the ſame wool is uſed alſo in the 
manufactures of Piedmont, and of the 
two Sicilies. 
There is therefore no manner Ip 
doubt, but that if Spain can have a 
ſufficient number of artificers to work 
up the prodigious quantity of com- 
mon wool with which it abounds, into 
different cloths and ſtuffs like thoſe of 
England, ſhe will not only be able to do 
without the manufactures of the latter, 
both for herſelf and for her American 
colonies, but will moreover be capable 
to export woollen goods of her own 
manufacturing to Portugal and Italy. 


No 


15 
No it will & a very eaſy. matter 
for her to increaſe the number of her 
artificers to that degree in a ſhort time. 


N 


Sxcoxp Prorosrriov. 


If any perſon. i 18 unwilling to heli 
that the Engliſh artificers who lately 
went over to Spain, to the number of 
. ſome hundreds, will be ever capable to 
increaſe the manufactures of that coun- 
of try to ſuch a degree, as to enable the 
42 Spaniards. to do without the woollen 
k commodities. of England, perhaps he he 
— = will think differently -after having - at- 
oo | tended to the following. obſervations. - 
« | 

10 

T 


Spain has already a great number of 
1 3 her buſineſs Now. 1s, to im- 
prove the old ones . in their art, and to 


8 1 train up the new ones in right principles. 
8 This is what the Engliſh artificers, who 
* \ are gone over to Spain with the ſeveral 


implements of their reſpective profeſ- 
| ſions, will be able to effect; and nothing 
OW I | will 


(16) 

will be a wanting, but to in- 
creaſe thoſe artificers to a ſufficient 
number. | 
In the firſt place the caſe and con- 
veniency, which the poor derive from 
induſtry and labour, will "induce the 
natives of the country to apply them- 
ſelves to it; and Catalonia eſpecially will 
furniſh them with a great number of 
moſt induſtrious people. In the year 
| 1700, there were not above 3000 pieces 
of cloth manufactured in Languedoc for 
the Turky trade, and in 1740 they 
manufactured 80000 pieces. So eaſy a 
matter it is to multiply the artificers of 
a country, eſpecially when the govern- 
ment intereſt themſelves therein, and 

purſue juſt meaſures to compaſs their 
eee | 
Secondly, Spain will never want 
means, to tempt a great number of 
foreign artificers to ſettle in that coun- 


try. The * which ſhe has al- 
ready 


6 


ready uſed to promote the ſilk manu- 


factures, and which have been attended 


with ſuch great ſucceſs, cannot fail be- 
ing equally ſucceſsful, when employed 
in the woollen manufacture. 

The exportation of raw filk from the 
kingdoms of Valentia and Granada, was 
prohibited a long time before the ſilk 
fabrics then eſtabliſhed, were capable 
of conſuming the fourth part of the 


raw filk of that country's growth. This 


' Prohibition reduced the price of that 
commodity, and gave the manufacturers 


an opportunity to buy it up cheap. 
And yet permiſſion was given from 


time to time to private people to ex- 
port it, but under proper reſtrictions ; 
to the end that while they promoted 
the conſumption of their ſurplus wool, 
they ſhould take care it did not be- 


come too dear, to the prejudice of their 


own manufactures. 
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(3) 


This ſame meaſure conſtantly purſued : | 


for a long ſeries of years, has at length 
had its deſired ſucceſs. The growth of 


ſilk having been very ſcarce in Europe 
two years ſucceſſively, the price of it 
was conſiderably raiſed, wherever the 
exportation of 1t was free, and of courſe 
the different commodities that are manu- 
factured out of it became much dearer. 
This riſing of the price was felt in Spain, 
in regard as well to the manufactured 
commodities imported by foreigners in- 
to that kingdom, as. to the raw ſilk 


which was exported ; but in a very un- 


equal proportion as to the latter, be- 
cauſe of the prohibition of the expor- 


tation of it, which was abſolute and 
general to all nations. By this means 


; they 

This prohibition was extended even to the manu- 

factures of France, which could not be excepted from 

the general rule: and this has done them an infinite deal 

of harm, eſpecially to thoſe of Lyons, where a great 

number of manufacturers have been obliged to lie idle, 
| and 


oy one 


( 1 


they have prevented the riſing of the 


price, which the great demand of 
foreigners would have inevitably oc- 


caſioned, and at the ſame time they 


have 


and artificers have been reduced to beggary. The fol- 


lowing is an extract of a letter from Paris upon this ſub- 


ject, which ſhews how greatly theſe manufactures have 
ſuffered through the want of filk ; beſides, particular 
advices, and even the public papers, and among others, 


the Cologn gazette, have mentioned it at the ſame time. 


Extract from the hiſtorical Mercury, Hague, Nov. 
1750. p. 493. Article from Paris. The only conver ſati- 
on here is concerning the manufactures erected, or that are 
going to be erected in foreign countries, Spain and Pied- 
mont, from whence we uſed to have maſt part of our raw 
fill, refuſe now to ſupply us; and for a very good reaſon, 
which is, becauſe theſe powers want to uſe them in the 
manufattures lately erected in their own country. The 
king has been at ſeveral millions expence in procuring 
this commodity from more diſtant parts; and at the ſame 
time that his majeſty gives particular attention to the great 
number of manufattures erected throughout his kingdom, 
in order to preſerve them in a flouriſhing condition, he 
applies himſelf alſo to the erecting of new manufa&ures. 
This prince has ordered three or four pieces of ground ta 
_be purchaſed within four leagues of Paris, where they are 
actually employed in erefting new buildings: here they 

x. | deſign 


( 20 ) 
have kept a vaſt quantity of raw ſilk 
for their home manufactures. 
In the mean time the ſcarcity of 
this commodity having put a ſtop toſeve- 
ral foreign fabrics, a great number of 


manufacturers were quite at aſtand, and 


a far greater number of artificers were 
reduced to beggary. 


Under theſe circumſtances, the blow 


was ſtruck by Spain; ſhe employed her 


emiſſaries to tamper with thoſe people 
in private; and to intice them to come 


and bring their arts and induſtry with 


them, offering to defray the expences 
of their journey, with every other en- 
couragement to - ſettle in that country. 
The manufacturers, conſidering the dear- 
neſs of foreign wrought ſilks in Spain, 


deſign to plant ſome mulberry-trees, and a like eftabliſh- 
ment for the breeding of ſilk-worms is intended to be made 
in Tourraine, and in the ſouthern provinces, The 
whole is directed by a merchant ef Lyons, a man of Oo 
capacity, c. | 


and 


1 — 5 


2 
and the plenty and cheapneſs of their 
raw ſilks, perceived a proſpect of mak- 
ing very large fortunes by removing 
thither ; and the artificers ſaw a ſure 
method of getting a comfortable lively- 
hood. Thus they both went over in 
crowds to Spain *, and the year 1750 


has furniſhed that nation with a greater - 


number of experienced manufacturers 
and artificers, than they could have poſ- 


The manufacture of Lyons was in ſuch diſtreſs in 
I750, from the ſtop put to the importation of raw 


| filks, and conſequently to the labour of the artificers, 


that multitudes of the manufacturers and artificers went 
over to Spain. The French were fo afraid left the 
latter, who were quite unemployed, ſhould deſert all 
in a body, that the city of Lyons made conſiderable 
collections, in order to relieve their wants, and to 
ſupply them with the means of ſubſiſting, till there 
was a greater plenty of ſilk, and they could return to 
their uſual employment; and the government con- 
curred in the meaſures taken to keep the artificers at 
home. But they intend to have their ſilk hereafter from 
the Levant; a branch of trade which the merchants 


of Marſeilles have hitherto neglected, and left to the 


Engliſh, 


C 3  fibly 


* 


( 


: ſibly trained up in twenty years in the 


country. There is no reaſon therefore 
to be ſurprized at the vaſt progreſs which 


we hear is daily made by thoſe manu- 


factures. 
This method of multiplying artificers 
is as eaſy as conciſe : and therefore it 


may naturally be expected, that it will 


be uſed for the encouragement of the 
woollen manufacture; that ſome time 
or other they will begin with prohibit- 
ing the exportation of their ordinary 
wool from any of their ports in the 


Mediterranean, with permiſſion however 


to private people of exporting what is 


> 


really ſuperfluous; but that the firſt 


year of mortality among the ſheep that 
ſhall happen in Europe, when this com- 


modity muſt become ſcarce, the pro- 


hibition of exporting it will be made ab- 
ſolute; and as this prohibition wall 


with-hold the uſual ſupplies of wool 


from the manufactures of Venice, Pro- 


Vence, 


e 
vence, Languedoc, and Holland, there 
will conſequently be in all thoſe places 


a number of manufacturers and artifi- 


cers without employment, whom Spain 
will intice by her ſecret emiſſaries, and 
with the ſame ſucceſs as ſhe has already 
practiſed with the French artificers in 
filk, and with thoſe of England in 
wool. I 1 f 
By a policy of the like nature, of 
prohibiting the exportation of Engliſh 
wool, Edward III. introduced the ma- 
nufactures into his dominions ; and * 


Queen 


King Edward Ill was the firſt prince from the con- 
queſt to his time, that we find took any notice of trade; 


for in the parliament held at Weftminſter 1338, the 


tranſportation of wool out of the kingdom was prohi- 
bited ; and, for the encouragement of foreign cloth- 
workers, and other manufacturers to come and ſettle 


here, a great many privileges were granted, and an al- 
lowance from the king, till they were fixed in a com- 
petent way of living; and it was enacted, that no ſub- 


jet ſhould wear any foreign cloth for the future. Gee 
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( 24) 
Queen Elizabeth carried this project 
to its utmoſt perfection. In a word 
the eſtabliſhment of manufactures in a 
9 poſſeſſed of thoſe natural ad- 


England having the greateſt quantity of the beſt ſort | 


of wool, they purchaſed that from us, and vaſt quan- 
tities were exported to Flanders. rh 

Edward III. ſaw the advantage of the woollen manu- 
factory, and made a very fair puſh for having it re- 
moved hither, and took proper meaſures for eſtabliſg- 
ing it here, as is before mentioned ; but for want of the 
like care in his ſucceſſors, it did not take root till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. In her time that manu- 
factory was ſo effectually eſtabliſhed, that a mighty 
_ Progreſs was made therein, and increaſed ſo conſidera- 
bly, .that they gained the reputation of being the beſt 
in Europe; and a market was opened for them, not 
only into Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, but 
into Ruſſia, the Baltic, &c. and carried by way of 
Archangel into Perſia, and alſo a trade ſettled into 
Turky. 

England carried on her trade in the woollen manu- 
factory a conſiderable time, and the reſt of Europe car- 
ried on the linen and other manufactures, and exchang- 
ed them with us for our woollens. But the French 
endeavouring to inlarge the trade and manufactories of 
that kingdom, found out ſeveral ways to prevent the 
importation of our woollens into France, &c. Id. c. 
28. Pp. 98. 


| Vantages 


C383 


This is the 


vantages which are capable of mak- 
| ing them flouriſh, ſuch as principal- 
ly a plenty of materials, is always apt 
to intice foreign artificers. 


opinion of Mr. Gee, who expreſſes him- 


ſelf thus. 
« For it has always been db en 
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ce 


where new manufactures are ſet up, - 
and take away part from another - 
* country, the manufacturers will like- 
wiſe remove. This was the caſe of 
the Flemmings when Queen Eliza- 
beth gave ſuch great encouragement - 


to have the woollen manufacture re- 


moved hither, 


India wrought filks, 


and ours. when we 
had that inundation of China and 
our weavers 


went to Holland, Flanders, F rance, 


Sc. and ſeveral ſtreets in Spittlefields 
were almoſt deſolate ; and when thoſe 
filks were prohibited, the manu- 
e facturers returned again.“ | 


By F Gee on trade, C, 29. Pe I29. 
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There can 3 be no manner of 


doubt, but Spain is capable of inticing 
a great number of foreign artificers, 
who in conjunction with her own na- 


tives, cannot want the means of in- 


creaſing quickly her woollen commodities, 
of the ſame quality as thoſe with which 
ſhe is at preſent ſupplied by England. 
- In this ſhe 1s likely to ſucceed the more 

eaſily, as the ſtuffs of her own manu- 


facturing being defigned for home con- 


_. ſumption, they will be free at market 
-of that multitude of charges, whether 
of carriage, commiſſion, or others, or 
of the different duties of importation, 
which all together amount to twenty per 
c cent, with which the Engliſh' woollens 


are loaded, when they come to the Spa- 


niſh market. Hence as the Spanifh ma- 
nufacturers will have much greater pro- 
ftts than thoſe of England, they will be 
able to give better wages to their arti- 
ficers, than it is poſſible for the Engliſh; 


and 


„„ 
and this in a country where the neceſſa- 
ries of life are ſo cheap. Inſomuch that 
theſe advantages, which foreign artifi- 
cers will find in ſettling in Spain, muſt 
intice them from all parts, and even 
from England ; and the above mention- 
ed maxim of Mr. Gee $ will conſe- 
quently be verified. 

From theſe two propoſitions it fol- 
lows, that how weak ſoever we ſuppoſe 
the preſent beginnings of the new manu- 


factures in Spain, they cannot avoid mak 


ing a rapid progreſs hereafter, and muſt in- 
evitably cauſe the ruin either of the wool- 
len manufactures of England, which Spain 
will have no more occaſion for, or of the 
manufactures of Italy, France, and Hol- 
land, which are ſupported by the Spaniſh 
common wool, that ſome time, or other 
will be withheld from them. 


In fact, if we ſuppoſe that in the 


courſe of five or fix years, theſe new 


manufactures in Spain will conſume. 
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(23) 
50,000 quintals of their common. wool, 
two conſequences will reſult from thence. 
 - The firſt, that theſe 50,000 quintals 
will be withheld from the manufactures 


of Italy, France, and Holland, where they 


are now conſumed, The ſecond, that 


England will vend ſo much the leſs in 


Spain of that ſame quantity of ſtuffs, 
which in the latter kingdom will be ma- 


nufactured out of the 50, ooo quintals of 


wool ; and that the diminution of the 
manufactures of England will obſerve the 
ſame proportion, as the augmentation of 
thoſe of Spain. From whence it fol- 
lows, that when the latter will conſume 
50,000 quintals of their common wool, 
the former will conſume ſo many quin- 
| tals the leſs of their own growth; in 


ſhort, that there will be a ſuperfluity of 


50,000 quintals of wool in England.* 


The | 


Here an objection might be ſtarted, by ſaying, that 
England would not be the only country which would 
ſuffer from the erection of the new manufactures in 

Spain, 


d 
n 


4 


The queſtion is therefore to know, 
whether the ſaid 50, ooo quintals of ſur- 


plus wool in England, will continue in 
the country, to be uſed in other manu- 
factures; and in that caſe the damage 


cauſed by thoſe of Spain, muſt fall en- 


tirely on the manufactures of Italy, 
France, and Holland: or whether it 
will be ſmuggled over into Holland 


and France, to ſupply the deficiency of 
tlie common Spaniſh wool; and in that 
caſe, the damage mentioned muſt fall 


entirely on the manufactures and 1 


of Great Britain. 


Spain, . the French vend the ſame ſort of woollen 
goods there as the Engliſh ; and therefore, that it does 
not follow, that becauſe Spain would conſume 50,000 
quintals of her common wool, there would be the like 


quantity ſuperfluous in England, fince there would be 


a ſuperfluity alſo in France. 


To which I anſwer, that when England is at peace 


with Spain, the French do not trade with the latter in 


woollen ſtuffs, (which ſhall be proved in another 
place) and conſequently, that the . is not well 
grounded. 
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( 39 ) | 

| Now according to the grad laws of 
commerce, the latter rather than the for- 
mer muſt enſue: this leads us to make 
ſome general and previous obſervations 
on the nature of the running of Engliſh 
and Iriſh wool, which will help to corro- 
borate the arguments given in proof of 
the propoſition above advanced; ſince, 
purſuant to the general laws of com- 
merce, the ſaid 50, ooo quintals of ſur- 
plus wool in England, muſt by the run- 
ning of it be carried beyond ſea. 

In the year 1741 the parliament hav- 
ing invited people to give in their pro- 
poſals for finding out more effectual me- 
thods to prevent the running of Engliſh 


and Iriſh wool, the next year ſeveral pa- 


pers appeared on this ſubject. 

In one of thoſe papers the anther 
points out, with great perſpicuity and 
exactneſs, the different ways by which 
this wool 1s ſmuggled into France, and 
afterwards he makes the following reflec- 
tions on the ſaid ſmuggling. «The 
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The great damage which the nation 
has ſuſtained by the running of wool, 

might induce foreigners to think, that 
this point has been neglected by the 

government, and that their attention 5 

was not awakened, till they had 
felt the melancholy effects of it, which 
menace no leſs than the total ruin of 
the manufactures of the kingdom. 
But this is far from being the caſe. 
"Tis now upwards of. fourſcore years 
ſince the legiſlature has endeavoured 
to prevent this clandeſtine trade. Fines, | 
confiſcations, tranſportation, and even 
capital puniſhments have been inflict- 
ed, according to the different exigency 
of caſes. And in ſpite of all theſe en- 
deavours,. our wool is ſtill ſmuggled, 
and our manufactures are decayed. I _ 
ſhall give here a few particulars, by 
which the ſource of this evil may be 


* This extract is taken from a French book, intitled, 


L' Etat politique de L*Zurope, vol. 12. p. 328. & ſeq. 
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« traced out, and this ſpecies of enigma 


perhaps be ſolved. 
The firſt and principal cauſe of the 
« running of Engliſh wool, is the extra- 


s yagant price which the French give, 
ce and are able to give for it. This will 


«© be eaſily underſtood by the following 


= example. 
« A piece of cloth, which takes up 


« four pounds of wool to manufacture, 


ce coſts the manufacturer two ſhillings 
for the wool, reckoning it at ſix-pence 
e the pound, and for the working it 
« twelve ſhillings, which together makes 
« fourteen ſhillings. 


* To make a piece of cloth in F rance, 


of the ſame quality and value, the ma- 


<« nufacturer muſt have a pound of Eng- 


ce liſh wool with three pounds of French 


0. wool. But this. manufacturer gives 


« leſs wages to his artificers than we 
give in England. This enables the 
French to Pay four OT” 25 ſix- 

pence 


2 


(83 ) 
* pence for the pound of Engliſh wool 


« which they ſtand in need of; that is, 


© nine times more than it can be fold 


« for in England. Tis this exorbitant 


gain that tempts greedy and deſperate 
« people to brave all manner of dangers, 
« and the ſeveral puniſhments with 
<« which they are threatened _ the le- 
e giſlature.“ 


There are in this account confiderabls 


miſtakes, as to facts relating to different 


ſubjects, which indeed are not particular 


to this author, for they are to be found 


in Mr. Gee, and ſeveral others: but we 
ſhall here only take notice of thoſe re- 
lating to the price of Engliſh and Iriſh 
- wool in France, which we ſhall value 
with great exactneſs, and from obſerva- 


tions founded upon our own- perſonal 


knowledge of what it ſells for, and not 
upon the report of others, 2 


The fineſt of the ſaid wool is not, nor 
cannot be worth more in France than 18s. 
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gd. and that of the common ſort 1s. 6d. per 


pound, French weight, which is eight or 


nine per Cent. heavier than that of England. 
Now this difference of weight on the 


one hand, and the expence of freight on 


the other, (which muſt be very conſiderable, 
from the hazards to which thoſe are expoſed 


who venture their ſhips in this illegal com- 


merce) the expence likewiſe they are at in 
carrying the wool by land to the ſea- 


ſhore, and in ſhipping it, the duties they 


pay in France, what they are obliged to 
pay after its arrival there for its being 


dried, and in ſhort, for its being put 


into the magazines, for its being ſold, 
&c. All theſe expences muſt amount at 
leaſt to 6d. per pound, fo that the ſaid 
wool cannot produce much more than 1s. 


per pound, Engliſh weight, clear to the 


proprietors : and from hence it follows, 
that if it coſts them no more than 6d. 
fer pound, the profit of the illegal ex- 
portation is reduced to cent. per cent. at 

| | moſt, 


plus Wool, which has produced a din 


nution of its price; hecaule it is gut of 
Da. the 
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moſt, This is a fact to which every 


prejudice to the contrary ought to ſub- 
mit. | 
This profit may be one of the cauſes of 
the running of wool, but not the imme- 


ate one, which 1s beyond all contradic- 


tion another that has not yet been thought 


ſenting petitions to parliament, to repre- 


ſent the decay of trade, which they al- 


ways attribute to the running of wool, 
as if its being run was in fact the real 


cauſe; and we ſee that the author above- 


mentioned is of the ſame opinion: but 


it is rather the decay of theſe manufac- 
tures which cauſes the wool : to be clan- 


deſtinely exported. 


It is an undoubted truth, that this de- 


cay is the cauſe that there is both i in Eng- 


„ +4 


land and Ireland a great quantity of wel 


The manufacturers are inceſſantly pre- 
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the power of theſe manufacturers to con- 
* the whole. 


If we read Mr. Gee's book we that 


ſee, in a ſhort compaſs, the immenſe 
loſſes which England has "ſuſtained in 
eighty years, by the eſtabliſhment of 
theſe manufactures in different parts of 
Europe: we cannot therefore be ſurprized 
at hearing it ſaid, that theſe loſſes have 
left a great quantity of ſur- plus wool 1 in 
"theſe kingdoms. 


If all the wool they produce then can- 
not be conſumed, it is not at all wonder- 
ful, that notwithſtanding the rigour of 
the penalties, ſome proprietors of flocks 


of ſheep ſhould, under borrowed names, 
run the hazard of confiſcation, by ſend- 
ing it beyond ſea. Will not any impar- 


tial perſon allow this to be more adviſa- 
ble for theſe proprietors, than to ſee their 


wool rotting, and turned upon their 


hands, without their being able to make 
the leaſt advantage of it? 
5 5 = How- 


(ary 


However that be, the decay of the 
Engliſh manufactures is the undoubted 
cauſe of the clandeſtine exportation 
of wool. The low. price of the ſaid 
wool in compariſon to what it bears 
abroad, is in itſelf a convincing proof 
of the great quantities which remain: 
An author obſerves, that when it was 
dear, none was exported. * The reaſon of 
this is evident; its dearneſs aroſe only 
from the great demands of the manu- 
facturers, who at that time could work 
up the whole growth : In theſe circum- 
ſtances, the owners of the ſheep were 
under no neceſſity of ſending their wool 


* When our woollen manufacture was in its moſt 
proſperous ſtate, and when our wool ſold at the higheſt 


rate, Ireland then ſent abroad no ſmall quantities of 


woollen goods; which is almoſt a demonſtration, that 
when foreigners had not Iriſh wool to work up with 
their own wool, they could not rival us in that 
branch of commerce. Extra? from a pamphlet entitled, 
A method to prevent, without a regiſter, the running of 
wool from Ireland to France, and other fernge parts. 
p-. 8. 
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abroad, for ſale, the home conſumption 
alone being ſufficient to take it off their 
hands at a reaſonable rate. But many Eng- 
liſh manufactures having been carried a- 
broad, the wool has followed them; and 
the great price it bears abroad, is an en- 
couragement to its exportation: For the 
profit being never under Cent per Cent; if of 
two veſſels laden with wool, one is taken, 
and the other reaches its port, the owner of 
the wool is no loſer; and doubtleſs ſuch an 
extravagant profit is one cauſe of its being 
run, but the chief cauſe is the impoſ- 
ſibility under which the manufacturers 
labour of working up all the wool. 
From hence it is evident, that if this 
illegal commerce has been carried on for 
the laſt eighty years, in ſpight of all the 
precautions, oppolitions and penalties to 
ſupprels it, it is a proof that the methods 
Hitherto practiſed through ſuch a long 
courſe of years, do not reach the ſource 
of this evil, and that its effects - have 
3 — been 


(C7: 
| been only firuck at, while its cauſe re- 
mained unobſerved. 7 

The beſt means for removing this 5 
nal cauſe, is to call back to England the 
manufactures that have left it; to re- 
ſtore thoſe that are fallen to their 
former proſperity; and to intro- 

duce new ones. This would cauſe a 
conſumption of wool equal to its growth, 
which would conſequently raiſe its price. 
bs this rife ſhould be only fifty per 
Cent, (ſo that ſuppoſing a pound of wool _ 
now worth 6 d. it would then ſell for gd.) 
yet as in France or Holland it would 
not yield above 1 s. per pound clear of all 
charges, the profits of ſmuggling being 
thus reduced to thirty-three + per Cent, 
would not be in any proportion to the 
hazard ; and the owners of ſheep in Ire- 
Land, finding in that kingdom a ſafe and 
eaſy ſale for their wool, and at a better 
price than at preſent, would no . 
run the hazard of ſmuggling it. 
„ In 


(49) 
In ſhort tho it were even true, that this 
commerce would be carried on by thoſe 
who are ſmugglers by profeſſion, who 
would buy up the wool from the owners 
of flocks, and export it at their o.] 
hazard and expence; yet if this principle 
be admitted, as ſurely it ought, that the 
cheapneſs of wool in England, and its 
dearneſs abroad, are the true cauſes of 
ſmuggling; the reſult is, that upon leſ- 
ſening this diſparity, ſmuggling would 
not anſwer, and conſequently it whe 
ceaſe. | | ; 
Now, as it is not in the power of 
Great-Britain to hinder the dearneſs of 
wool abroad, the only way it can take - 
is, to raiſe the price of it at home, by 
the inſtitution and encouragement of 
manufactures. This is the only effectual 
method for putting a ſtop to its being 
run ; without which it will not only go 
on as it has done for theſe eighty years 
paſt, but will encreaſe in proportion to 
"3 1 
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the encreaſe of ſur-plus wool 1 the GP 
of its manufactures. 

In effect when the anna of 
Spain ſhall work up 50,000 quintals of 
common wool of their own growth, it 
follows from what has been above ob- 
ſerved, that England will have that 
quantity unmanufactured; and alſo that 
the manufacturers in Italy, France, and 
Holland, will want a like quantity. 

Now from the general rules of trade 
the price of wool muſt till fall in En- 
gland, as it will havea greater ſurpluſage 
than at preſent ; and muſt riſe in France 
and Holland, becauſe their manufa@ 
tures will not have the quantity _ 
want. 

' Theſe two conſequences are ground- 
ed upon this axiom, that every com- 
modity, the quantity whereof is not e- 
qual to the demand, riſes in price, and 
vice verſa diminiſhes. The price of 
wool falling in England and riſing in 

France 


(42) 
France and Holland, will proportionably 
encreaſe the profits of ſmuggling Iriſh wool. 


The encreaſe of this profit will encreaſe 
ſmuggling, and conſequently the ſur-plus 


wool will be carried to forei gn manu- 
facturers, as thoſe of Great Britain can- 
not make ule of it. 


Theſe tranſactions will till become 


more ſenſibly perceived, according to the 
advancement of the Spaniards in their 


manufactures. 


The manufactures of F rance and Hol- 


land having thus repaired their loſs of the 


Spaniſh common wool, will not only con- 


tinue the exportation of their cloths, but 


will alſo encreaſe it, by the addition of the 


manufactures called Says and Paragons, 


which the Venetians now export to Turky. 


This nation lying out of the way to ſup- 
ply the loſs of the Spaniſſi wool by a ſup- 


ply from Ireland, theſe manufactures will 
remove into France and Holland, and 
the more eaſily as they are already not 


unknown there. The 


| ( 43 

The melancholly conſequence of which 
is, that England would be an extreme 
ſufferer, and the only ſufferer by the 
manufactures of Spain, unleſs meaſures 


can be taken before hand to prevent 
this iminenſe prejudice. And theſe will 


be the ſubject of the 


SECOND SECTION. 
A: the new woollen manuctures in 
thoſe who are engaged in the ſame in- 
duſtrious employment in England, to 


leave upon our hands a large quantity 


of ſpare wool, and a number of work- 
men un-employed, there is an abſolutene- 
ceſſity that this laſt power ſhould provide 

anew remedy againſt the running of wool, 
and a new kind of e for its 
artificers. 


With relation to che mae the i 


way | is to make uſe of it at home, by 


eſtabliſhing. 


Spain naturally tend to ruin 
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eſtabliſhing the ſame manufactures in 


England, as are already eſtabliſned in 


Holland, in France, and in Italy, who 


now work up the common Spaniſh wool 


which they will ſoon be in want of. 


We have ſeen above, that theſe three 
nations are principally engaged in diffe- 


rent kinds of merchandizes for the Levant 
trade. If therefore the like commodities 
be manufactured in England, with the 
fur-plus wool, this trade will be removed 


hither, in conſequence of the want of 


wool in thoſe nations. 


With reſpect to the workmen it ſeems 


at firſt, that they may eaſily be em- 


ployed in the new manufactures 


demanded in Turky : but the work- 
ing of cloths differs very much from 
the making of ſtuffs. In the firſt the 
wool is carded, in the fecond it is comb- 
ed; and this difference in preparing it 
cauſes a remarkable difference in all the 
ſubſequent operations in theſe manu- 
factures. i | From 


1 
From hence it follows, that the work - 


men now employed in making ſtuffs for 
Spain, will not be at all fit to make the 
cloth to be ſent to Turky, and that it 


will be more eaſy to bring up new work- 
men to this employment, than to make 
uſe of the old ones. 5 

It muſt appear then more convenient, 
and at the ſame time more advantageous 
to Great Britain, to introduce new manu- 
factures of the ſame kind, but of comb- 


ed wool, to employ her artificers, ſuch 


as thoſe of the ſtamines of Mans, and 
the camblets of Amiens, which the 


merchants of London have already at- 


tempted to cauſe to be imitated in Eng- 


land; ſince by this means, not only the 
manufactures here will be increaſed; but 


the conſumption. of wool alſo, which will 


contribute to raiſe its price, and by this 
means diminiſh the quantity illegally ex- 
ported for the uſe of foreigners. 


Theſe, 


. 
Theſe, in general, are the means of 
preventing the prejudice which the com- 
merce of England is likely to ſuffer from 
the new manufactures carried on in 
Spain, and by means of which the mer- 
chants of London may regain in Turky 
the trade they will in a ſhort time loſe 
with Spain, with the Weft-Indies, and 
perhaps alſo with Portugal and Italy. 
But the execution of theſe means will 
meet with great obſtacles from the foreign 
manufacturers, which may be proved 
trom the following obſervations ; the firſt, 
concerning the manufactures to be eſta- 
bbſhed for working up the fur-plus 
wool; and the ſecond, concerning the 
employments propoſed to be given to the 
artificers. 
I. It is not to be doubted but that the 
new manufactures to be eſtabliſhed for 
the Turky trade, in imitation of thoſe 
of Venice, of France, and Holland, 
will meet with great obſtacles from 
| theſe 
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_ theſe powers, who are fixed in this 


commerce ; independently of thoſe which 
are inſeparable from new eſtabliſh- 
ments. For it is a known fact, that a 
new manufacture ſet up in oppoſition to 


another, and that a foreign one, arrives 


with difficulty to perfection. The ob- 
ſtacles which attend theſe ſort of en- 


terprizes are eaſily removed, when the 


new merchandizes are conſumed in the 


country into which they are introduced; 
for then nothing is to be done but to pro- 


hibit the importation of thoſe made a- 
broad; which people will conſent to be 


without, in order to procure the con- 


ſumption of the others, how imper- 


fect ſoever they may be in the begin- 
ning. By which means all the time is 


obtained that is neceſſary to carry * 
to perfection. | 


But it 1s not the ſame dich mer- 
chandizes of a new manufacture are 
contumed in a foreign country like 

T * 
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Turky. It is in this caſe neceſſary that 
they ſhould be raiſed to an exact imi- 
tation of thoſe manufactured abroad ; 
for if they are not, every the leaſt diffe- 
rence will be conſidered as a fault. For 
a people habituated to their old kind of 
cloth will not eafily adopt a new one 
in its room, againſt which they had 
conceived a prejudice ; and there 1s no- 
thing but a perfect reſemblance of what 


they are uſed to, or a better bargain, or 
both theſe together, that can introduce 


the ſale of new ones. So that if on the 
contrary, they are at firſt leſs perfect, 
and of a higher price, as is very' com- 
mon in theſe circumſtances, the loſſes 
-which are the neceſſary conſequences, will 
Fall on thoſe who have engaged in theſe 


undertakings, and they will either be diſ- 


guſted againſt continuing them, or be 


ruined by their obſtinate perſeverance. 
This event is the more to be feared with 


reſpect to the c eſtabliſhment of new manu- 


factures 


BSF Mw we oe. 
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factures to be ſent to T urky, as the decay of 
the antient trade to the ſame country was 
cauſed (as all the world is convinced) only 
byt the exceſſive cheapneſ; of thetloth made 
in Languedoc, which will conſequently | 


revent the ſucceſs of the new: This i 1 


an obſtacle that induſtry, ind perhaps 

the political views of the ſtate, may en- 
deavour to increaſe by all poſſible means. 
Experience confirms the reality of theſe 
obſtacles, which proceeded intirely from 
the exceſſive cheapneſs of the ſaid cloths: 
for a merchant. of London cauſed ſome 


Upon the acceffion of King William to the throne, 
the parliament of England made laws with great pena!- 
ties pn ſuch as ſhould trade or deal in French alamodes 
or luſtrings, in order to eſtabliſh that manufacture 
here. The French king, on the other hand, gave all 
imaginable encouragemeet to his” manufacturers at 
Lyons, &c. and to the ſmugglers to carry on the trade, 
and run them irito England. When a whole knot was 
broke, he gave at one time, as we are well aſſured, 
forty thouſand piſtoles to ſupply them with anew ſtock, | 
and ſupport the carrying on that trade. Gre on trade. 
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| to be made extremely a in. imitation 
of thoſe of the above mentioned pro- 
vince in France; and notwithſtanding 


they were manufactured with great œco- 
nomy, yet he was obliged to ſell them 
in Turky to a conſiderable loſs, which 


5 made him abandon the project of this 


imitation, | 
The ſame obſtacles are equally to be 
apprehended from the new manufac- 
tures, in which the Engliſh artificers are 
to be employed. 

III. The new manufactures which, in 
the ſecond place, we ſhall enquire into, 
are thoſe of the ſtamines of Mans, and 
the common woollen camlets which are 
made at Amiens, Liſle, and even at Ley- | 


den in Holland, for this ſame ſort of ſtuff 


is made in theſe three ſeveral places: : of 


| | the importance of which we ſhall ſoon 
give a general idea, in order to jud ge how 


much it is the intereſt of Great Britain to 
ſurmount the difficulties, which may op- 
poſe the ſucceſs of their eſtabliſhment. 


; 
g 
L 
S 
0 


te. 


he . of Mans are a thing 
light ſtuff, and inclining to a camlet; 
whence they are called Stamine cam- 
lettees, though my are alſo called TOES 
ſtamines” . 
Ik) hbeſe ſtuffs are wore 57 thi Sula 
| 1 of the Romiſh religion, in every 
country in both hemiſpheres; where they 
are bought to make caſſocks, and the long 


and: ſhort \cloaks, whick are eſſential t6 
their ordinary and ceremonial dreſſes. A 
great number of friars and monks pre- 


fer them to the Scots and Engliſn cloths; 
for their robes and other veſtments. Moſt 


ofthe lawyers in Europe alſo make uſe of 
theſe light robes, which they wear over 


their cloaths, when they appear at their 


reſpective courts. They are alſo worn 
by the miniſters of the proteſtant religi- 


on; and this is the reaſon W W are 
always died black: | 
The conſumption of this French tuff by 


forcigners amounts annually to 500,000]. 
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ſterling ; and fifty miles round the dty 
of Mans there are from five to ſix thou- 
ſand artificers engaged in it, beſides a 


prodigious number of ſpinners; for this 


manufacture employs four women or 


children to one man. 5 
There is made in the Weſt of England : 


a ſtuff alſo called Stamines, which they | 


dye of ſeveral colours as well as black ; ; 


and the demand for it is very great in 
Europe for the uſe of women and chil- 


dren; however, it is of a different nature 


from that of Mans, and will not anſwer 
the ſame purpoſes. In Spittlefields they 


make ſtamines of ſilk and wool, which are 


J 


very fine; but England has not any ma- 
nufacture that reſembles it in all its qua- 
lities, in ſuch quantities as to be able to 
furniſh compleat aſſortments from the 
fineſt to the moſt ordinary. , 
N otwithſtanding the ſale of the i 
mines of Mans 1s ſo very conſiderable, 
it would be ſtill greater, if they had the 
| | art 
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art of dying them of ſcarlet, purple, vi- 
olet, and other colours. In this ſtate 
their ſale would increaſe in Europe, and 
might become exceeding great in China, 
and perhaps in India. 
With relation to the firſt article, there 
was at Mans one of the greateſt dealers 
in ſtamines, who cauſed a number of 
pieces to be dyed at Paris of ſcarlet, violet, 
purple, &c. which were extremely well 
ſold at Rome and Liſbon: but as in the 
territory of Mayne there were none but 
dyers of black, the trouble of ſending 
his ſtamines to Paris, and of having 


them ſent back again to Mans to give 


them their laſt finiſhing, with many 
other reaſons, made him abandon this 
Project. | 

As to the ſecond article, they pre- 


pared at Tours, in the year 1741, fix 


hundred pieces of black ſtamines for the 
private account of ſome officers of the 
French Eaſt-India company, which was 
3 = to 
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to be carried to Port 2 Orient, where i It 


was to have been ſecretly embarked for. 
Canton in the company's ſhips, Theſe 
ſame officers had made a former attempt, 
which, met with the moſt favourable ſuc- 
ceſs, inſomuch that the Chineſe were ſo 


well pleaſed with this ſtuff as to make 


robes and veſts of it: and they flattered 
themſelves with nothing leſs than eſta- 
bliſhing 1 in China a trade for ſtamines ſu- 
perior to that of Europe. The laſt war 
muſt have interrupted this enterprize, 
which doubtleſs they have reſumed ſince 
the peace. 

We may form a judgment of the great 


_ progreſs theſe would make in China,where 
lively and variegated colours, and that of 


ſcarlet in particular, are ſo much admired, 
if they had ſent thither aſſortments of all 
colours: for conſidering their lightneſs, 


- the beauty of their grain, and the good- 
neſs of the workmanſhip, they might be 
Vorn now and then, from an incli- 

Raza | * nt 


IC 
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, nation to change, inſtead of the filks, with | 


which the rich dreſs themſelves, and 
made up into thoſe robes that are worn 
by all the Eaſt, which are very long and 
extremely full. This gives room to pre- 
ſume, that the ſtamines would be equally 1 0 
approved of by all the other kingdoms i __ 
the Eaſt-Indies, and that in tune they 
might become a conſiderable branch of 
commerce in that part of the wor ld. * 


* Some of our ingenious n have found, that 
ſeveral of our commodities, as well as our woollens, 
would do very well towards the heart of China; and to 
ſpeak freely, every lover of his country ought to have 
the advantage thereof in view, as well as his own pri- 
vate gain. If this trade could be fixed, and any quan- 
tities vended in that vaſt empire, and the fine ſilk a- 
bove mentioned imported, it would exceedingly add 
to the profits we already receive by the Indian trade, 
and bring thoſe advantages with it that may enable us - 
to vie with any kingdoms in Europe in the filk manu- 
factures ; for as cheapneſs and goodneſs always gives 
preference, ſilk ſo imported from China would anſwer 
in both reſpects. And it is to be hoped, improvements | 
of this kind would be readily undertaken by the com- 
pany, and be an acceptable ſervice to them, as well as. 
to the nation in general, Gee on trade, c. 21. 2 43. 
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The manufacture of camlets was 
brought i into France in the time of M, 
Colbert, and they propoſed thoſe made 
at London for a model: but the dearneſs 
of Wool in France obliged the manufac- | 
turers to uſe economy, and their care 
in this point has had ſuch great ſucceſs, | 
that they are at laſt able to make a new 
kind of camlets of their own, and dif- 
ferent from thoſe of London. They 
are indeed li ghter than theſe laſt, but 
then they are much cheaper, on which ac- 
count ſuch conſiderable quantities are 
uſed in Italy, in Spain, in the Weſt- 
Indies, in Portugal, and in Brazil. It 
is the ſame with thoſe of Liſle and of 
Leyden, which are fold in the ſame 
places. 
Such are the manufactures which 
would be proportionable to the talents 
of the artificers, who are now. employed 
in making woollen ſtuffs for Spain ; but 
in their eſtabliſhment, they will be ſuſ- 
dans 


„ 3 
ceptible of the ſame difficulties in work- 
ing up all the ſurplus wool, as * 
the ſucceſs of the firſt, 

I. A deficiency in the * of the 
imitation, if they are ignorant of the 
becret management in the workmanſhip. 

II. And in conſequence of this, theſe 
ſame ſtuffs will bear too high a price. 
Experience confirms the reality of theſe 
two obſtacles. | 

Some merchants of 13 zealous for 
the good of their country, were tempted 
to procure an imitation in England, both 
of the ſtamines of Mans, and of the cam- 
lets of Amiens: the firſt were made at 
Exeter, and the ſecond at London; but 
neither of them were exactly imitated, 
and beſides they were too dear. For ſeveral- 
years after they were ſent to Le ghorn they 
continued unſold ; and at laſt both theſe. 
ma nufactures were laid entirely aſide. 

This is an abridgment of the obſtacles 
which are likely to prevent the ſucceſs of 
4 the 
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the ſeveral . propoſed in the 
general means; becauſe the induſtry and 
cconomy of the forei ign manufacturers 
are unknown to thoſe of this kingdom. 
Now it will be either poſſible to ſur- 
mount theſe obſtacles, or it will not. 


If the firſt ſhould be the caſe, not only 


all the ſurplus wool which the increaſe of 


the new manufactures i in Spain muſt one 


| day occaſion, will be worked up in Eng- 
land, and at the ſame time all the work- 


men out of buſineſs will be employed; but 
further advantages will enſue, vix. 

1. The reſtoration of the Turky trade, 
which will be recovered to its former proſ- 
perity: for, as its declenſion i is entirely ow- 
ing to the lower price of the French cloths, 
at muſt follow, that, could this evil be re- 


| medied i in favourof the new manufactures 
deſtined for that country, which are Pro- 


poſed in the general means, it will e- 
qually promote thoſe Which are actually 
N 


6 Y . The 


130 15 | 
29. The eſtabliſhment of confiderable 
* manufactures in England, for the 
; home conſumption of a large part of that 


wool which is now ' conveyed beyond ſea; 
and of courſe the diminution, if not total 


| ſuppreſſion, of this illegal commerce: for 


theſe events are all conſequences of the 


ſame principle, and N connected 
with each other. 2 

"mt the ſecond caſe. none of theſe 88 
ends are practicable, and the ſurplus 
wool will be encreaſed to ſuch a degree 1 in 
: England, that there will be no way to 
diſpoſe of it but among the foreign ma- 
nufacturers, where they have the art of 
working it up with œconomy, an art of 
which thoſe of Great Britain ſeem to be 
entirely i ignorant. 


ig indeed amazing, that i in a king 
dom where wool i is at leaſt two-thirds | 


cheaper than in Holland and F. rance, 
we ſuffer foreigners to under-ſeſl us 
in ſeveral kinds of drapery. From 


whence 


= oY 60 ) 
whence i it is apparent, that there muſt be 
ſome ſecret defects either in the manu- 


factures or in the traffic of them ; de- 


fects extremely pernicious to Great Bri- 


tain: for under ſuch diſadvantages the 
woollen manufactures muſt fall to ruin 


ſoon or late; they will ſteal away from 
this country over to the continent from 


whence they were derived. 


England is already ſenſible how lunch | 


ſeveral branches of her manufactures are 
impair” 'd. Mr. Gee's book ſets this i in 


a true light. Since the time of his 
writing (1723) the manufactures which 


Turky was uſed to require, have ſuffered 
farther declenſions; and at preſent thoſe 
which uſed to be exported to Spain and 


the Weſt-Indies, are menaced with utter 


ruin, which in proceſs of time muſt in- 
evitably enſue. The manufactures of 
cotton, and of a mixture of cotton and 
linen for women and childrens cloath- 
ing, for * and other uſes, are 

daily 
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daily encreaſing throughout all Europe, 1 
even in England, and inſenſibly diminiſh 
the conſumption of thoſe of woollen. 
Laſtly, the ſuperior œconomy of the fo- 
reign manufactures above the Engliſh, de- 
prives us of our own wool. So that it 
ſeems more than probable, that the manu- 
factures will gradually remove from Eng- 
land to the Continent, eſpecially as the 
circumſtances which occaſioned their for- 
mer emigration, do now no longer exiſt. 

In effect in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, every thing conſpired to favour 
the deſign of drawing over the manu- 
factures into this kingdom. A furious 
bloody perſecution obliged the Flemings 
to fly their country. By croſſing a nar- 


row arm of the ſea they landed in a 


kingdom where they found plenty of 
wool, at a low price, and at a time when 
the art of manufacturing it being very 
little known in Europe; foreign nati- 
ons, ſince the commotions in Flanders 
| | wer, 
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were greatly ſtreightened for want of 
 woollen commodities, inſomuch that the 


Hamburghers themſelves came and bought 
them up in England, by which means 


; theſe new manufacturers had a quick and 
profitable market for all their goods. 
RY Such advantages very ſoon encreaſed their 


number, as well as that of the manufac- 


tures. 
But ſince that pact all the nations of 


'- Europe havelearn'd to calculate, and have 
been all willing to reap the advantage of 
manufacturing their own wool. The en- 


creaſe of thoſe manufactures have put 
them upon procuring foreign wool, and 


at the ſame time to get an exact inſight 
into the manufactures of England, with 
a view of ſupplanting us in thoſe foreign 
countries where our woollen manufactures 
were in eſteem. And now the advan- 
tages which we enjoy by the cheapneſs 
of our wool, are out weigh'd by the 


ſeeret cxconomy and political regulation 
5 77. 
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cf foreigners; ſo that if the ballet 
be in favour öf the latter, tlie conchrften 


is manifeſt, chat the manufactures "Sf 


England will return from Weener Wey 


came, unleſs we endeavour to edu! Ne. oh” 


reigners in their Scomy, 


the ſame regulations. Such regulations bs 


are not the provitice of any Private Per- 
ſon whatſoever. ' Tt Was by an act of 
the civil power, that fragality and c- 
nomy in the woollen mafiufactures were 
eſtabliſhed on the Continent. And tliis 
is the only way by which the ſame Pru- 


dent management can take place in this 
iſland.” And as tlie fuccefs of all that 


has been faid in this firſt part, turns 


wholly upon this management, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows that the legiſlature alone 
can ſucceſsfully carry on ſuch a beneficial 
ſcheme, by taking into conſideration the 
preſent ſtate of the Britiſh manufactures, 


and of their foreign commerce; in order 


to a diſcovery of the real cauſes of the want 
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nage ariſing from its cheapneſs; 
thout attending to prejudices of ſe- - 
Yeral kinds 1 to e r 


* 2 the 2 that 1 no ) time E de | 
g the moſt effectual reme- © 
the cauſes of ſuch a deſtruc- 
management, rejecting ſuch as 
lo not directly tend to lay open the 
ſources of this evil, and which by a 1 
iation inſtead of redreſſi 
perhaps only make matters worſe. This 


is what is d to be diſcuſſed 3 in the 


V 3z. > 


